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physical consequences, I am wholly unconcerned here. 2 I seek only 
to give an empirically accurate description of a type of experience. 
The chair is in the first place a public object. What it is in the 
second place, I do not know yet. And if some one say this is indeed 
so obvious and commonplace as to be not worth mentioning, I reply 
that it may indeed be so. But an important principle is involved. 
We can not expect to have much success in saying what experience 
is in the second place until we have taken pains to say what specific 
experiences are in the first place. We must describe specific ex- 
periences, and specific types of experience without regard to meta- 
physical consequences, and take our chances as regards philosophical 
results. And I certainly do not deny that in the relation of the 
object which I popularly call myself to other objects, both public 
and private, we have the logical and metaphysical problem par 
excellence. 

In closing may I beg the readers of this Journal not to believe 
that I claim any originality for the opinions I have sought to defend ? 
The criterion of 'privacy' I take directly from Professor Royce and 
Professor Munsterberg. The idea that the entire content of experi- 
ence is object, I got, I think, from a paper by Dr. Miller in the 
Psychological Review. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



DR. BAIRD'S CRITICISM OP THE IOWA STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

T"\R. BAIRD'S review of my paper in the University of Iowa 
-*—' Studies in Psychology 1 seems to be seriously misleading. 
My article describes 'A Case of Vision Acquired in Adult Life.' 
The reviewer persistently attacks the incompleteness of the study, 
but fails to mention that I expressly state it to be 'a brief pre- 
liminary report.' And I add, "Unfortunately, as yet there has 
not been time to prepare the group of normal records for com- 
parison, so that the conclusions expressed in this paper must be 
largely tentative in nature." In regard to omissions, it should 
be further stated that Dr. Baird completely overlooks two sum- 
marized conclusions in the paper which were most important. The 
irradiation illusion was found to be reversed and color vision was 
abnormally keen. The reversal of irradiation I have been able to 

2 To be sure, in my first discussion of this subject (this Journal, Vol. II., 
No. 21), I was interested in seeing how the definition bore upon a metaphysical 
problem, but the two undertakings are wholly distinct. 

'This Journal, Vol. II., No. 25. 
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demonstrate again recently in another case of congenital blindness 
shortly after the operation for cataract. 

Misrepresentation becomes more direct when he takes the 'hap- 
hazard' nature of my tests on passive touch as an illustration of lack 
of accurate and quantitative tests in the other sensory fields. He 
neglects to give the reason why the tests on passive touch were not 
made more systematically. Miss W. showed 'no peculiar sensitivity' 
here. We, of course, had no reason to suppose that she would be 
different from other trained blind people. Time was too precious to 
waste on unnecessary tests. The reviewer describes a test for active 
touch (omitting the vital part of the description so far as method 
and accuracy are concerned) and says such a test is 'unmeaning as 
it stands.' (Yes, as Dr. Baird states it.) As described in my 
paper, however, the test was to tell under how many sheets of paper 
of specified texture and thickness the position of a piece of wire of 
specified size, which was laid horizontally or vertically on a piece of 
glass, could be distinguished. I believe that it is the best test for 
active touch that has been devised. Dr. Baird is amused by the 
statement that Miss W.'s pitch discrimination was 'not unusually 
keen.' Her record when tested by tuning forks was a discrimina- 
tion of 8 vibrations at international a. It may be added that the 
average record of 19 women students, using exactly the same method, 
was 9 vibrations. 2 A discrimination of .3 vibrations, which Dr. 
Baird claims to be 'normal,' is certainly not confirmed in this 
laboratory. The records here indicate that that degree of keenness 
does not occur more than once in a hundred subjects. Besides the 
tests on touch and hearing, he gives no other instances of 'haphazard 
and inaccurate' work, unless it be an experiment devised to show 
that Miss W. had acquired single binocular vision. The test con- 
sisted in judging when two balls were 'at the same distance' from 
the subject. By focusing both eyes together, instead of using one 
alone, her accuracy doubled. The reviewer says, "It seems unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Miner does not take the reader into his confidence at 
least to the extent of stating the size of the balls and the absolute 
distances at which they were suspended. ' ' These two facts have little 
bearing upon the characteristic demonstrated, namely, the change 
in her accuracy. So far as he is concerned, Dr. Baird admits that 
'what this experiment is intended to demonstrate is not clear,' but 
he criticizes the result without understanding the purpose of the 
experiment. Finally, the reviewer misrepresents even the condition 
of Miss W.'s eyes by stating only that she had 'a (!) cataract re- 
moved,' whereas she had cataracts removed from both eyes. 

2 University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, II., p. 56. 
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In view of Dr. Baird's criticisms, it is perhaps necessary to ex- 
plicitly state that a series of experiments on an adult is limited by 
the time which the subject can give for the tests. Although Miss 
W. generously gave six weeks of her time without compensation, her 
frail physical condition forbade prolonged experiments. The pre- 
liminary and brief report was thought advisable to draw forth sug- 
gestions for further experiments which may yet be made. 

James Burt Miner. 

The State University of Iowa. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La filosofia di Schopenhauer. Giuseppe Melli. Firenze, 1905. Pp. 320. 
This is a careful and clearly put presentation of Schopenhauer's world- 
view. It obviously aims to be nothing more than just this, for it avoids 
all aggressive criticism and, for the most part, detailed historical com- 
parisons. Nevertheless, much is said which is the fruit of patient think- 
ing; but, as this thinking falls chiefly in line with the usual interpreta- 
tion of Schopenhauer, it can not be discussed without inquiring into all 
Voluntarism. The following few points are those which seem to be the 
most original contributions of the little volume: after admitting (p. 11) 
that Schopenhauer's critique is in no sense a psychology, but rather an 
intuition, the writer seeks to show that it is equally far from being a meta- 
physics in the classical sense, inasmuch as the Kantian hypothesis of 
Dinge an sich is abandoned for ' a system of inner meanings of phe- 
nomena ' (p. 67-68). Schopenhauer has no Absolute, not even an absolute 
Will; his doctrine of the will is only an analysis of immediate experience, 
nothing more. In distinguishing between spiritualistic and empirical 
doctrines of the will, the writer shows Schopenhauer's view to be wholly 
different from either in that it regards all motion not as the effect, but 
as the phenomenal aspect, of will (p. 77) . Here, though, the critic agrees 
too uncritically with his hero in saying that voluntary motion is the only 
fact of nature which we can know through and through. It is time that 
this favorite ' bluff ' be called. In the chapter on Spontaneity in Nature, 
too, the usual Schopenhauerian error is repeated of confusing spontaneity 
in nature with spontaneity of nature. It may well be questioned whether 
all voluntaristic metaphysics does not rest upon this very confusion; all 
so-called spontaneity may belie its name in so far as it may, perhaps, be 
local and essentially so. We have, at all events, no good grounds for 
assuming more than this, even if we do feel that spontaneity is possible. 
Most unfortunate, though, is the critic's failure to clear up an ancient 
difficulty in Schopenhauer's theory of conceptual knowledge; consistently 
with this theory, the critic reiterates that scientists do not deal with 
reality itself, but only with conceptualized nature, but he, like Schopen- 
hauer, does not undertake to explain that volition itself, however much 
it may be immediate in individual experiences, is, for all purposes of dis- 



